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lish education and English life produce only " admirable animals, men 
accustomed to every form of luxury and frequenters of every social 
function, whose fine development of muscle and constitution is undeni- 
able, but whose intrinsic value is quite out of proportion to their cost 
of maintenance " (p. 281 ). A coldly scientific discussion of the prac- 
tical difficulties involved in creating a unified British empire is as for- 
eign to the spirit of M. Berard as to that of Dr. Cunningham. M. 
Beiard believes that no practical plan of organization can be found ; 
Dr. Cunningham believes that the indomitable will of the Anglo-Saxon 
will find the means necessary to the achievement of its purposes. Both 
books are suggestive and entertaining ; neither possesses any high de- 
gree of scientific merit. 

Alvin S. Johnson. 
University of Nebraska. 



Miscellaneous Essays and Addresses. By Henry SlDGWiCK. 
London, Macmillan and Co., 1904. — viii, 374 pp. 

Nothing could better illustrate the breadth and versatility of the late 
philosopher-economist, Henry Sidgwick, than this posthumously pub- 
lished volume of Essays and Addresses. The papers which it contains 
are classified under three broad divisions : literature, economics and 
sociology, and education. Under the head of literature are a scholarly 
criticism of Seeley's Ecce Homo ; a broadly humanitarian, and there- 
fore not altogether favorable, appreciation of "The Prophet of Cul- 
ture," Matthew Arnold; and essays on the works of Arthur Hugh 
Clough and on certain phases of Shakespeare's art. In these papers 
the reader is given excellent examples of the lighter side of the author's 
work. 

Under the head of economics and sociology may be placed a youthful 
essay on " Alexis de Tocqueville," a discriminating study of " Bentham 
and Benthamism in Politics and Ethics," an address on " The Scope 
and Method of Economic Science," and articles on " Economic Social- 
ism," on " The Economic Lessons of Socialism," on " Political Proph- 
ecy and Sociology " and on "The Relations of Ethics to Sociology." 
Together these papers may well serve as a record of the stage of devel- 
opment to which the social sciences had attained in England at the 
close of the nineteenth century. As an economist Sidgwick, even more 
than Marshall, felt the influence of the socialistic movement of which 
he often speaks in these pages. While he does not go so far as did 
Mill in his later years, he still discusses sympathetically the claims and 
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aspirations of socialism and shows that many of the changes which are 
commonly thought of as socialistic are really in harmony with the teach- 
ings of "orthodox" economics. Here as everywhere his attitude is 
broadly tolerant. He is eager to see the best in every new proposal 
and never dogmatic in the assertion of his own opinions. 

His attitude towards sociology is that of an interested observer rather 
than of a convert. He contrasts with telling effect the views confi- 
dently advanced by the great system -makers of the science in France, 
England and Germany — Comte, Spencer and Schaffle — and shows the 
futility of abandoning the cultivation of economics as a separate sci- 
ence, as had been advocated by Cliffe-Leslie, before sociology has 
ceased to be speculative and become in a true sense "positive." 
Finally, in an admirable criticism of two books of very unequal merit, 
Pearson's National Life and Character and Kidd's Social Evolution, 
he shows how far we still are from being able to prophesy in regard 
to coming social changes. His characterization of the method of 
would-be social prophets is too apt not to be repeated : 

In order to induce the world to accept any change that they may desire, 
they endeavor to show that the whole course of history has been preparing 
the way for it — whether " it " is the reconciliation of science and religion 
or the complete realization of democracy or the fuller perfection of individ- 
ualism or the final triumph of collectivism. The vast aggregate of past 
events — many of them half-known and more half-understood — which makes 
up what we call history, affords a malleable material for the application of 
this procedure: by judicious selection and well-arranged emphasis, by ignor- 
ing inconvenient facts and by filling the gaps of knowledge with convenient 
conjectures, it is astonishing how easy it is plausibly to represent any de- 
sired result as the last inevitable outcome of the operation of the laws of 
social development. 

The educational essays in the volume — ' ' The Theory of Classical 
Education," "Idle Fellowships," "A Lecture against Lecturing," and 
" The Pursuit of Culture as an Ideal " — are quite as valuable in their 
way as those on literature and the social sciences. Although first pub- 
lished in 1 890 the ' ' Lecture against Lecturing " finds the mediaeval prac- 
tices of which it complains still nearly as prevalent as when it appeared. 
In brief the author's contention is that in this age of cheap printing 
there is seldom any valid reason for the perpetuation of the formal 
lecture method of instruction. The matter to be taught should, he 
thinks, he made available in print and the time of teacher and class 
should be given entirely, or almost entirely, to questions and discussions 
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on what has already been read. These views, which the present writer 
fully shares, are all the more interesting because they come from one 
who not only was a lecturer by profession but will long be remembered 
at Cambridge as one of the most finished academic lecturers of his day. 
Space has permitted little more than an enumeration of the titles of 
the papers in this volume, but it would give the reader an entirely 
inadequate notion of its value to close without saying something of the 
charm of the author's style. His literary touch is as light as his thought 
is often profound. Always earnest, he yet possesses the gift of impart- 
ing a flavor of humor to his treatment of the most serious topics. Thus 
the reader is carried along even through an abstruse discussion without 
being made aware of the mental effort he is putting forth. In fact so 
admirable is the form of these Essays and Addresses that it is scarcely 
too much to say that they merited republication as models of style quite 
apart from the undoubted timeliness of nearly every one of the discus- 
sions which they contain. 

Henry R. Seager. 



Studies in American Trades- Unionism. By J. H. HOLLANDER 
and G. E. Barnett. New York, Henry Holt and Co., 1906. — 
380 pp. 

This collection of essays must be judged from the standpoint of two 
sciences — pedagogy and economics. It is the second publication of 
the economic seminary of Johns Hopkins University, the first being the 
valuable Trial Bibliography of American Trade-Union Publications. 
In the introductory chapters to the present volume, Mr. Hollander 
states briefly the pedagogical plan. The economic investigator in the 
seminary has limited himself to " economic microscopies," and has 
refrained from attempting comprehensive induction, partly by reason 
of his extreme Historismus and partly because of the vast area of the 
data. Neither governmental agencies nor independent investigators 
have sufficed to give us the needed material for the extensive or experi- 
mental induction of the physical scientist. In lieu of these the eco- 
nomic laboratory of the American university must be the prime factor 
in economic research. This includes the teaching staff, the students 
in residence, affiliated workers, and, most of all, it includes " investi- 
gation funds" which shall enable these investigators to travel. The 
editors have been fortunate , through the generosity of a friend and a 
grant from the Carnegie Institution, in securing these funds ; and in the 
course of the two years' preparation of this volume they and their stu- 



